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and amorphous sentences. Of course it is true that the taste
of the readers for whom Ahi wrote was not as ours. Men
like cAshiq and Hasan respected most those writers who
made them pause and think before they would yield up all
the secrets of their subtle ingenuity; for such readers this
rendering of the 'Beauty and Heart' was a mine of intellectual
pleasure. Yet even in those days there were some men of
culture who preferred in literature a style which did not
give them pause twice or thrice in every line. So we find
Wali, the poet who versified this tale and who had written
his work before Hasan finished his Tezkire, when mentioning
in his preface the two earlier Turkish versions of the story,
complaining of Ahi's that it is not only incomplete but
obscure, and that in it the countenance of language is veiled
so that it is not easy to derive profit from it.

For our part we agree with Wali; reading Ahi's rendering
is arduous work, not so much on account of the unusual
words and allusions with which it bristles as because of the
vague and formless nature of so many of the sentences. The
Persian ornamental prose style in the hands of a master, such
as Sinan Pasha or Fuzuli, who possesses the true artist's
instinct for balance and proportion, can be made to combine
a symmetry and harmony with a pellucid clarity which
unite to produce a result, achieved it is true by means
obviously artificial, but none the less of singular stateliness
and beauty. But when this style is attempted by writers
deficient in the artistic faculty the result too often resembles
the bewildering intricacies of a Cretan Labyrinth or at best
the flowery mazes of a Rosamond's Bower.

The verses scattered through the 'Beauty and Heart' are
better than the prose, being as a rule comparatively clear
and straightforward. They are for the most part in mesnevi,
and rarely consist of more than a very few couplets; they